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Research Report: 
The Productive" 
Language Assess- 
ment Tasks* 

Design, methodology and find- 
ings fi^om tiie 1974-75 assessment' 
of second ahd third grade Follow 
Through chOdreh's written lAn- * 
guage production. 

fn the spring of 1975. the High/Scope Produc- 
tive Language Assessment Tasks (PLAT) were 
adm,inistered to virtually all second and third 
grade children who had been enrolled in the 
Follow Through program since entering 
I school at five of the centers sponsored by the 
Foundation: Le/Iore County, Mississippi; 
Okaloosa Coynty, Florida; P.S. 92. New York 
City; Hewland and Lathrop Schools, Chicago; 
and Central Ozarks, Missouri. The PLAT was 
also administered to groups of non-Fbllow 
Through children at /our of five site^; at one 

•Formerly the Productive Unguage Arts Test 
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site. New York City, it was not possible to 
secur^a comparison group. On-site project 
staff were responsible for the selection of 
^non-Follow Through children. Although pro- 
cedures varied somewhat /ro^ site to site, an 
dttempt was mac^e to roughly match rion- 
Fdllow Through with Follow Through chil- 
dren on grade level, sex, ethnicity, economic 
status, and residential mobility. Careful ex- 
amination of selection procedures suggests 
. that, in spite o/matching. Follow Through 
' children iiend to come from more disadvan- 
taged homes than non-FoIIow Through chil- ^ 
dren at three of the four sites having com- 
parison groups. The PLAT was administered 
to all children in th^sample. PLAT testers 
were hired at each site and trained by Highl 
Scope sta//.^AII testers had previous experi- • 
ence working with children of second an^ 
third grade age. In addition to the PLAT, 
standardized aptitude and achievement test 
data were obtained on some children. Forthe 
most part l^ese data were obtained in local > 
school district testing. Hovvever, Stan/ord- 
Binet Ifiteliigfence Scales were administered / 
by psychologists under contract with Highl 
Scope at two si{es. The major purpose of cpl-/ 
lecting aptitude and achievement data was io/ 
further the development of the PLKt rather^ 
than to evaluate program e/fects. 



THE PRODUCTIVE LANGUAGE ASSESSMElrt^ASKS; . 
a measure of children's ability to*e)^p^^ 
their thoughts and feelings thj:djigkwrit^ ' 
language as this is infliiencedljvl^if^ 
ity to organize their experijBpC|^43tJ^ two 
parts— a Reporting Task ajdi^.^a^ting Task. 
In the Reporting Task; f^i^^^^/xe given a * 
set of unstructured mater^1$"^d are asked to 
make anything they ivajiil^dmldren may keep 
what they have mad^^ft^ about 20 minutes, 
they are asked t0'\)^6 al^ut "ho'w'lhey 
made" whatever dje';^^ In the Narratipg 
Task, children i^ifp^exi^ set of felatively un- 
structured matei?^ 

story. After |)39bt 15 minutes, they^are asked \ 
to write a^^^ajp'-^ or pretend** story. In 
both tasksy c^iildren are free to interact with 
one a;rtbt]^QiCduring all parts of the tasks. 

^ ig standardized tests of language 
and reai^lag achie<^ement do not assess the 
prody^tiye langjiage objectives of the Highy . 
Sco^ CognitijJBly Orien|pd Curriculum. 
Mj^over, standardized language and reading 
^cHieVement tests presume ^hat all children 
noiild acquire specific language skills and 
specific vocabulary according tolKe same* 
predetermined schedule, a presumption^ 
which contradicts the expectations for chil- 
dr^ in the Cognitivfely Oriented Curriculum 
at the primary grades. 



'The PLAT-vvas designed to measure oh- 
jerctives that are central to the Cognitively 
Oriented Gurriculum. The curriculum takes a 
nondidactic approach to language arts educa* 
tion that emphasizes generative language 
processes (oral and written expression),rather 
than language ipechai^ics. Children use oral 
and written language to represent their own 
experiences and to express their own ideas 
and feelings. Reading builds upon writing 
^experiences as children read what they have 
written or dictated themselves, then be^in to 
read what others have written in order to ob- 
tain -informaticm or simply for pleasure; 
Teaghers help children master standard Eng- 
lish' syntax, conventional spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and vocabulary as the 
need for these conventions emerges in the in- 
dividual child's^ttempts to represent his own 
thinki;ig in written language and to'com- ' 
prehend the vvritten language of others. This 
approach to teaching the conventions of writ- 
ten language is highly individualized and 
frequently at variance with the grade-level 
norms of achievement tests.* 

PLAT variables 

Initial processing of writing samples pro- 
duced 32 major first-order variables, 16 for 
each task. Eleven second-order^ariables— 
those analyzed in this report and described 
below— were constructed from the first-order 
variable set during subsequent computer 
processing. All but two of these variables 
were derived by combining Reporting and 
Narrating scores. The purpose of combining, 
the two writin'g -samples was to obtain a more 
representative corpus of individuaPwritten 
language production and, thus, more reliable 
individual measures. Specific criteria for 
scoring are available from the HighyScope 
Foundation. 

(1 ) Fluency —nuency is an indicator of writing 
facility apart from any consideration of writing 
quality Computationally fluency = the mean 



number of words in the valid texts of Repoi^ting 
and*Narrating stories." 

{2]Syj\tQctic Maturity— The syijtax of oral and 
written language undergoes fairly systematic 
^ changes during childhood. Syntactic Maturity is 
' estimated by measuring the average lengt4i of 
T-units4i^children's stories. 

A T-unit {Hunt, 1965) is a.single independent 
predication {subject + verb + object if vecj^s tran- 
sitive) together with any subordinate cj^rfuses or ' 
phrases that may be grammatically related to it. It 
may be a simple or complex sehtencA but not a 
compound sentence. In conversationjand written 
dialogue, elliptical constructions are accepted as 
T-units^if missing grammatical elements are clearly 
implied by dreceding T-units. The number of 
- T-units in a Ihnguage sample represents the 
number of grammatically complete statements. 

Average T-unit length is determined by divid- 
ing the total numberof words in a language sam- 
iPle by the total number of T-units. Research by 
Hunt {1965) and 0*Donnfell. Griffin, and Norris 
{1967) indicates that average length of T-unit is a 
valid index of syntactic maturity in both oral and 
written language production. 

X. 

{3) Vocabulary Diversity— yocabulary Diversity is a 
--c^ppertional measureof diversity in the vocabulary 
of a language sample adjusted for length of sample . 
{cf.. Type/Token Ratio in Carroll, 3964^/Diversity iT^ 
computed first for ieach task then averaged across 
tasks; 

= number of different words , 

V2{number of decodable words) 

{4) Descriptive Quantity— Descriptive Quantity rep- . 
regents the total number of words and larger con- 
structions which describe the attribute^ of and rela- 
tionships betvyfifen objects, persons, and events. It 
* js a measure o*f content rather than form. The cofn-^* ' 
ponent variables are: 

classification words ' . *^ 

subjective modifiers {Narrating Task onlyf 
. space words* 
time words 

seriation words ^ ^ - ^ 

physical quantity words 

number wojds *■ • • 

transformation-combination verbs (Reporting 
Task only) 



expressions of class relationship 
occurrences of simile and metaphor 

, Descriptive Quantity is computed first for each task , 
then averaged across tasks. 

0 

{5) Descriptive Density— Descriptiv^ensity is^ 
measure of descriptive wor^s {defined^ove) as a 
proportion of a}\ decodable words in the text. Ex- 
pressions of class relationship and similes 
metaphors are excluded since they are not ex- 
pressed througli single words. 

{6) Descriptive Diversity— Descriptive Diversity is a 
proportional measure of the diversity of descriptive 
words {excluding class relationship and simile/ 
metaphbr) adjusted for the total numberof descrip- 
tive words in a language sample: 

= number of different words 

V2{number of decodable words) ~ 
Descriptive Diversity is' first computed for each 
task then averaged across tasks. 

(7) Descriptive Scope— prescriptive Scope repre- 
sents'the average number of descriptive categories 
^ jsee #4 above) used in Reporting and Narrating - 
stories, disregarding how often each was used.>ll 
indicates the conceptual braadth of descriptions in 
reports and narratives. 

• j:8) Reporting Qualily^Reporting Quality is de- 
rived from analysis Reporting stories and repre- 
■ ?en|s the degree to-which a report describes *\how" 
something wgs made. 

1 = report is irrelevant to task ^' 

2 = report merelyenumerates materials used 

3 = report describes what was made but not 

how 

* 4 = report describes how something was made 

{9)Nai:rqtive Organization— Narrative Organization 
is/lerived from analysis of Narrating stories and ' * 
Measures th^ organizational qu^ity of a narrative. 

1 = T-units in narrative are unrelated 

2^ T-units in narrative are related to one , 

another logically and thematically. but 
^ thorre i$ no closure to the story {i.e., it 

might go on indefinitely)* 
3 = T-units are interrelated arjd the narrative - 

has closure 



[10] Explanatory Statements— Thi&sgore represe^its 
the average number of statemepts in reports and 
narratives which express cause. Rationales, and 
purpose to exphain relationships,.attributes. deci- 
sions, and event?. . 

(1 1 ) De( odability— Decodability is a measure of the 
degree to which a story can be decoded by a reader . 
(m this case, scorers who are experienced readers ^ 
of chilcfren's writing)'. 

« = number of decodabfe words in valid T-units 
total number of words in language sample 

The denor iinatJr mcludes all decodable words in 
valid T-units. all nonsense words in valid T-units. 
and all words in extraneous material. 

All textual, analysis was done by trained 
High/Scope Foundation staff. Text was first ' 
edited then entered into a computer program 
at r^mot^ terminals in TJ^unit se^ents. Scor- 
ers coded the jBdited text as it played back on 
the terminal. The computer program then tal- 
lied all codes aiild computed all variables ex- 
cept Repqrtif^g Quality, Narrative Organiza7 
}}on, and ExfiTahatpry Statenients. , 
"~ ' For the* purpose of calculating* interscorer 
agreemervt, 15 samples of writing from the * 
Reporting task and 15 from the Narrating task 
were randomly selectedajid coded by all ^ - 
scorers. Since the coding of tjTese stories oc- 
curred throughout the coding period Jpti- 
matesx)f reliability apply to all data r8{)orted ' 
here. • 

^ ^Scoring reliability was high; intraclass 
correlation coefficients exceeded 0.90 except 
for Number of Words in Extraneous Material 
when scoted for Reporting stories,v\rhere thfe * 
coefficient was jl.89. These finding^ suggest 
that all ffrstrordervariables are fully \ 
operation alize^d at this point in the develop- 
ment of the instrument. 

Instrument reliability ' . 

Giv^n high interscorer reliability, there seems 
little doubt that the PLAT is a reliable g^oup 
measure, i.e., that mean PLAT scorfes for fairly 



large groups ofchildren are reliable. Though 
as yet th^re has been no formal instrument re- 
liability stddy^ there are'indications that the 
PLAT will prove to be a reliable measure of 
ah individual child's langugage as well. The 
evidence is adduced by reasoning backwards 
from finiiings pertinent to the assessment of 
in^rument validity: . ' . " 

(1) When Follow Through children's per- 
^formahce at second gra^e was*correlated with 
their performance at third grade, moderate 
stability in individual perforn\ance was 
found. 

. (2) Correlations between children's per- * 
formance in the Repdtting and Narrating tasks 
suggest instrument reliability. The Reporting ^ 
and Nanrating tasks tfre not alternate formrf of 
the same test; rath^r, they are designed to tap 
presumably different dimensions of written 
languag^e production. Consequently, it was 
not expected ihat performance on the two 

' tasks would be^he same. However, it .was an- 
ticipated thaft^ome aspects of^ritteh Ian- r 
guage procjufctlon might generaHze across 
situations, assuming that a sufficiently repre-.* 
sentative language saniple was obtained i 
within each task. Moderate to strong correla- 
tions were found for Fluency, Vopabulary * 
Diversity, Descriptive Quagjity, Descriptive ' 
Diversit}^ and Descriptive Scope. These' 
findings are at least compfetible w'ith high 
instrument reliability. ^'^^^z % 

' . , (3)i findings reported in the next section 
(Instrument Validity), indicating cojisistently 
higher performance by third gradefs 
' compared with second graders and6on;ela- 
Jions'-of PL AT scores with aptitude and 

* achievement test scores/suggest that the 
PLAT behaves like a reliable instrument. 

JnsCniraent validity 

The PLAT haS high content validity in that it 
/ sainples the kind lof language productiop en- 
couraged by the Cognitfvely Oriented Clur- 
riculum and analyzes the language which 
children produce incurriculurii-relevant ♦ 



ways. Moreover, responses from educators not 
assqciatedWith the High/ScQpe program ' 
suggest that the PLAT has substantial, and 
fairly general, /ace vaJidity; i.e., it is an ap- 
propriate measure of general educational 
goals and real-world coinp^tencies. , 

Some'findings related to'the construct va- 

^ lidity of the instrument can also be adtiuced. 
Written language production is presuiped to 
. "improve" (inc^^ease in amount, syntactic 

r quality, semantic ^comple-xity, and logical co- 
herency) as a function of general cognitive- 
linguistic dev^pment and the acquisition of 
specific language skills during childhoed. 
Consequently, children's PLAT scores sljould 
increase over time. Differences in the length 
' of time children were allowedto write in the 
197*4 and^l975 versions of the PLAT make 
longitudinal comparisons of second versus 
*ih\rd grade performance unfeasible for the 
available longitudinal subsample. Hofwever, a 
cros*5-sectional comparison of second with 
third grade performance in spring 1975 
clearJy indicates that children's written Ian- 
guagi§ does improve as expected from second 
to third grade on all variables (table 1 ). 
' Correlations betweep PLAT scores and 
' standardized aptitude and achievement test 
scores reported in tables.^ and 3 pertain to 
both the criterion-related and construct valid- 
ity of the PLAT. It was expected that 
moderate correlations woqld b^ found be- 
tween PLAT performance an^ both aptitude 
and achievement as defined by e3|:isting 
standardized tests. Clearly the BLAX.do^es not 
measure thingsrentirely unrelated to whfajt is . x ^ 
measured by aptitude and achievement testg; 
in some degree it taps both cognitit^e'and lin- 
guistic processes, including language 
mechanics,^ which underlie performance on 
these tests. On the other hand, PLAT scol'es 
were not expected to be entirely redundant 
with scores on standardized aptitude and 
arfiievement iests since these measures do ndx 
assess the qualitative dimensions of written 
language production. *" 
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Correlational findings generally cohfirm 
this expectation. Tables 2 and 3 present corre- 
lations of PLAT variables with aptitude and 
achievement variables for non-Follow 
Through abd Follow Through, respectively. 
Within each treatment group, the results are 
organized by site since di'ffq^ent aptitude and 
achievement measures were used at different 
sites. With the exception of Syntactic Matur- * 
ity. PLAT variables tend to have moderate to 
high correlations vVith aptitude and achieve- 



ment measures in the non-Follow Through 
sample (table 2). Although correlation coeffi- 
cients in the'Follow Through sample (lable 3) 
tend to be lowef than in the rron-Follow 
Through sample, it is cldar'that the PLAT is 
neither measuring sometl^ing independent of 
* nor redundant with aptitude and achievement 
tests. ^ ^ ' . 

In addition, it was expected that PLAT 
Variables would tend to have highercorrela- 
tion with aptitude and achievement measures 



in the non-Follow Through! thanSn the ^'ol- 
low Through sample. The Cognitively , 
Oriented Curriculum is a highly individ- 
ualized approach to learning. Ideally each ^ 
child hag an opportunity to develop Ijis par- 
ticulapwt^ngths and is directly encouraged to 
do s6. Consequently it is expected^hat differ- 
ent children wilrexcel in different domains. 
This being true, children in the High/Scope 
program should perform differently^n differ- 
ent assessment situations, and the intercorre- 



I PLAT Variables 

Fluency ' 
Syntactic Maturity ' 
^ Vocabulary Diversity 
Descriptive Quantity 
Descriptive Density 
Descriptive Diversity 
Descrip|ive^9pe 
Reporting Quality^ 
Narrative Organization 
Explanatory Statements 
Deco (lability 

•p < .001 



-•^^ ^ Tablel 

>LATVariaJ)les: ' * , 
Comparison of Second with Third Grade— Total Sample (N^Qdo) 





SECOND GRADE 






THIRD GRAbE- 




Mean 


SD 




Mean* 


'SD ^ 


N 


40.44 


25.51 « ' 


.455 


'^8.42, 


. 36.63 ^ 


445 


7.74 


2.78 


455 


8.32 


2.29 


445 * . ' 


2.63 


, .547 


455 


2.98 , 


f^;i644 


445 ; 


5.34 


-5.24 


455 


8.74 


7.47 


445 , ^ 


.109 


.066 


455. 




.062 


445* \ 


1.03 


.512 


*45S 


1.33 


.593 


A45 ^ " 


2,25 


1.41 


455 


^ 3.07 


1.^9 


445 * * 


2.39 


^.872 


439 


2.74 


.900 


434 • 


1.9Z 


' ' .558 


441 


2.-13 


.554 


436 


.208 


.528 


45^' 


.^35 


.725 


445^ 


*.870» 


.182 


455 . 


*.921 


- \t40 


445 r 



F ratio 

§0.04* 

12.70» 

95.3pi^ 

73.54* * 

14.73* 

72.49* 

73.02* 

35.66* 

31.60* . 

31.67* 

22.78* 
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The grade /eveJ main e^ect was tested 



in a multiple linear regression d&sifgn, covaiyingon treatment group, sex, and 
> * 



S 



'A 



Direction of 
Significant * 
Effects 



3rd 
3rd 
3rd 
3rd 
3rd 
3rd 

3rd 
3rd > 
3rd 2nd 
3rd> 2nd 



> 2nd 

> 2nd 

> 2nd 

> 2nd 

> 2nd 

> >nd 

> 2nd 

> 2nd 
2nd 



laliDiKs ot ()ul(.()ij[ie measures should be gener- 
ally lowtir than for chddren in more tradi- 
lionarcHassrooms The^ assumption is m§de 
llial (.lyldren in traditional classrooms do not • 
have the'same opportunities to develop their 
individual strengths but rather that (:hl:iaren 
who are ( onvtMit'ionally bright and well 
socialized m the niamstream will generally 
{)\iA}\ in mpst domains while other clftldrea 
.will {)ertorm at h)wer If^vels regardless of 
their potential As a result, one woirid expec^t 
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higher intercorrelations among diverse out- ^ 
come measures for children in more tra- 
ditional classrooms^ 

The carrelational findings presented )n 
tables 2 and 3 offer some confirmation of<his 
expectation. The differences In magnitude of ^ 
correlations between PLAT variableyand - ' 
Binet scores across treatment groups1n,both 
Mississippi and Missouri are particularly, 
sstriking. Correlations are substantially ' ^ 
strongerin thenon-Kollow Through than ip 



Table 2 



the FolloAv Through sample. Correlatioijs be- 
tween PLi^T variables and CTBS scores in 
Mississippi also differentiate Follow Througl 
frojn non-Follow Through in the expected di 
rection. Correlations of PLAT variables w^ith 
other oieasuresvof aptitude (SI-TAAjand 
achievement (C2TBS, WCAT. ITBS) are i,n-. 
conclusive. 



& Correlation of PLAT Scores with Aptitu'de and Achievement.Test Scores at Third qwde-non-FpUow Through 
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Reading 
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Reading 
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Math • 
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{ Fluency 


•47 , 
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.26 
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.48 


.28 * 


.27 


.24 
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• .56 
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.37 


.21 


j ' Reporting 




.40 




.40 


.35 


.13 - 


- .12 


.34 


.29 

* 


.30 


* • 


1 ^ Quality 




















,26^. 


,2p 


i| —Narrative . 


138 \ 


.06 




.16 


.56 


^ .40 • 


« .30 


.18 


.09 • 
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.39 


.26 


1 * . Explanatory 


.45 - 


.10 




.24 


.57 


. .20 


.50 .07 
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.35 . 
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Findings: Follow Through vs. . ' 

. non-Follow Through 

la general Follow Through children vye,re not 
expected to write better stories than noh- 
Follow Through children at second grade. 
This expectation was based upon findings ob- 
tained in 1974 and upon the hypothesis that 
the Follow Thrcjugh exp^ence has a cUmula- 
' tive effect on children's writing ability which 
^ only begins tam^ke itself felt at second grade 
^nd becomes much stronger by third grade.' 



The findings reported for second grade in 
table 4 are mixed. Follow Through children 
are more fluent, use a more diverse vocabu- 
lary and write more decodable stories than 
non-Follow Through children. However. 
nonnFollow Through children have hjgher 
Descriptive Density and write reports which ' 
more nearly describe "how" something was 
made (Reporting Quality). ^ 
l^ird grad^results were expected to ^ ; 
moreflearly favor childrenMn the Follow 
Through sample. Findings presented in table 

'■^ ■ ■ -, ..• •.• 

Tabled 



5 confirm this expectation. Although the syn- 
tax of Follow Thrflugh children is not sig- 
nifeantly more mature thanihatof non- 
Fortew Through children. Follow Through 
children are more fluent, use mflre diverse 
vocabularies, make more descriptive state-^ 
ments, have morfe diverse descriptive vocab- 
ularies (Descriptive Diversity), make more 
kinds of descripfive^tatements (Descriptive 
Scope), write better organized nafrativestNar- 
ratiVeOrganization). and produce w/ittm text 
which is more readily decoded (Decoddroility). 



CorrelatiQnof PLAT Scores jvith Alptitude and Ach4emehtT^st Scores at Third Grade-lktiowTlmjugh ■ 
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Table4 



^ ' , • PLAT Variables: , 1-^ ' 

Comparison of Follow Through with Non-Follow Through— 5^pnd Grade 





FOLLOW THROUGH 




.NON-FOLLOWTHEOUGH 




Direction dt 


PLAT Variables* ' 


Mean 


sd" 


N 


* Mearf 


SD 


41 'I 


* F ratio * 


Signincant'' 
Effects 


Fluency 1 . 


42.65 




277 ' 


37.0i 


24.43 ' 


1-78 \ 


10.84'' 


FT > NFT- 


Syntactic Maturity ^ 


^ «7.58 


*2.60 
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' 8.00 
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• «5 ^ 
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, / „ .\^Pl%Tyarial>fos: ' - *, 

Comparison of Folio wThrough*itfith Non-FoUowl'hrough— Th W draae 

FOLLOW THROUGH ' ..e^ ' NON-FOLLOW THROUGH* ) * 



PLAT Variables 
Fluency 

S^Uctic Maturity 

Vocabulary Diversity 

Descriptive Quantity 
^Descriptive Densi^ 

Descriptive Diversity 

Dekriptive Scope 

Repdhlng Quality 
•Narrative Organiaation • 

Explanatoty St^tements^ 

Decodability 

♦p < .05 
♦•p < .01» 
•Vp ^ ,001 j'^ 



Mean ^ 
64.92 


-SJ) . . 
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. N 
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/ Mean 
-.48.40 


SD 
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• 8.38 . 
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' .535 ^ 
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.723 • 
♦fl9 
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.^;7^8'^ 
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s;TMtfedtoent group moi^i^ect ivos teste^d wilhSn gradeJevef fif amultipje Ibieorregreiwfpn'design;^^^ sexlaM sit^i> 



1 ^ , , 



Ononly one variabladfdnon-Follow ' 
Through childreiTscbre significantly higher 
than Fdllow Through children: Descriptive 
, Density. No significant differences between 
Igrbu^s were found on Reporting Quality and^ 
Explanatory Statements^, • 

In sum» by the end of third grade, Follow 
Through children wrdte more fluent and - 
complex reports and narratives than children 
enrolled in non-Follow ^Ihrough classrooms. 
^^^^ This occurred in spite of indications that Fol- 
X ^ low Thj^gugh children'in the sample came 
^^sy/ from more economically disadvantaged 

A homes than non-Follow Through children. 
^ . The results reported here essentially replicate 
those obtained in 1973-74 researqhf Love and 
Bond, 1975). Together these findings strongty 
' " sug'gest that High/Scope's Cogiiitively 

Oriented Curriculum is more'effective'than . * 
traditional curricula in supporting the de- 
' velopment of childreh's ability to communi,- • 
ca^e their thoughts through written language. ^ 
The educational ^d social importance of this 
finding is clear. It reinforces High/Scope's 
commitment to an educational approach ' 
which involves each.child as an active partic- 
ipant in the educational process rather than 
as a passive assimilator of conventional 
knowlefdge. Future research and development 
efforts will broaden High/Sjcope's language 
assessment activitie^s to include oral as well 
as written language and to encompass an ex- 
tended age range, (JT:B.) / \ 
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